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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE MRS. ROSANNA RHODES. 


IN attempting to sketch the life of one, who was deservedly 
beloved, memory is apt to intrude upon us, recollections of num- 
berless minutia which escaped with the time that originated 
them; but which are strongly revived, when the being who 
formed those intellectual enjoyments is unexpectedly and for 
ever removed from us. Many such remembrances, painful as 
they are, have repassed the mind of the writer of this short de- 
tail; and was feeling to be the guide, would occupy a corres- 
ponding time and attention; but we avoid such a course, from a 
two-fold sense, the one, a regard to brevity, the other, a convic- 
tion of our inability to delineate fully the character of the de- 
ceased. 

The interesting subject of the following memoir, the late Mrs. 
Rosanna Rhodes, consort of William Rhodes, Esq. of Alexan- 
dria, was born of respectable parents in the county of West- 
moreland, state of Virginia, on the 29th of July, 1769. Not- 
withstanding the entire want of religious teaching in the neigh- 
bourhood of her birth place, the mind of Mrs. Rhodes, at the 
early age of nine years, became so anxiously concerned about 
immortal things, that the fears of her family were frequently 
aroused for her life, as well as her reason. These juvenile im- 
pressions, however, like the ‘morning cloud and early dew,’ re- 
tired for a season, before the allurements of a world, alas! often too 
captivating to those who might have been guarded by experience. 
After the lapse of a few years, it pleased Providence to appoint 
her destiny in the vicinity of the Rev. William Waters, under 
whose faithful ministry, the convictions which had only slumber- 
ed in her breast, were powerfully renewed, her spiritual views 
enlarged, and finally, her longing soul made to rejoice in the 
knowledge of a Saviour’s pardoning love; which heavenly as- 
surance, it is well known, she never forfeited, but was enabled 
always to give thanks unto the “ Father who had delivered her 
from the power of darkness, and translated her into the kingdom 
of his dear Son.” Of the natural disposition of Mrs. Rhodes, 
too much could not be said, _— even for the partiality of 
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those who were drawn to her, either by the ties of consanguini- 
ty or affection. With a heart sencere as ardent, her benevolence 
embraced all mankind; but was realised in all its varieties by 
those whom circumstances or condition ever brought within the 
circle of her means; therefore, well may we, here, recur to the 
expressions of some of those who bent o’er her silent remains, 
and repeat, that “‘ her place can never be filled.” If such were 
the sentiments of those who only casually enjoyed her society, 
language must fail to paint her loss in the home, where for nearly 
thirty-seven years, she presided, diffusing by her amiable pre- 
sence, serenity and cheerfulness, when perhaps she was bearing 
up under the pressure of intense bodily, as well as mental afflic- 
tions: then, (to an interested eye,) might be discerned, that 
firmness of mind and readiness to deny her own inclinations, 
which formed most conspicuous traits in her character. In all 
the relative duties, of daughter, wife, parent, mistress, and 
friend, we need not hesitate to say, that she had no superior: 
for in the performance of each, she connected with her own 
happiness and theirs, a responsibility to the Being who had 
created such obligations, and whose mercy and tenderness she 
had early been taught to appreciate. 

While paying this tribute of love and respect to departed 
worth, we would not omit to notice, that Mrs. Rhodes was as 
remarkable for the strength and correctness of her judgment, as 
for the extreme modesty and humility which invariably discover- 
ed themselves in her manners and deportment ; making her, as 
it regarded the last rare and important virtue, a close imitator 
of her meek and lowly Lord, who was no ‘ respecter of per- 
sons.’ ‘To the poor and unfortunate, she was always observed 
to be particularly kind and attentive on all occasions; mildly 
listening to their distresses, and eagerly seeking to relieve them. 
To some such, we believe her loss is indeed irreparable ; for, 
with emotions which we are unable to express, we saw three 
of Christ’s legacy, who had long been the peculiar objects of 
her care, clasp her trembling hand on the day of her departure, 
and while tears choaked their utterance, we thought the language 
of their hearts was, “‘ adieu to these hands, which so often have 
ministered to our necessities, and that tongue, always our com- 
forter and monitor: thou hast been a friend to the needy, and 
now thou wilt find a friend in Jesus.” The pleasure of speak- 
ing of our late inestimable companion, though dashed as it is, 
with the bitterness of thought, might induce us to lengthen un- 
reasonably, this mournful recital, and delay the contemplation of 
her last sickness and death. On the 23d of September, she 
was attacked with the typhus fever, of the most malignant na- 
ture. At the commencement of her disease, she expressed an 
unshaken faith im, and reliance on, the merits of her Saviour: 
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with a full persuasion that a removal from time, would, (to use 
her own words) “ be an instantaneous tra‘sition from misery to 
bliss.” Throughout the whole period of her suffering, she ma- 
nifested the utmost patience and resignation to the will of her 
Redeemer; whom she appeared constantly to behold, as the 
great ‘ Deliverer’ who was about to wipe all tears from her 
eyes, and introduce her into the presence of the Father and his 
holy angels. While struggling against the violence of the disor- 
der, she repeatedly gave vent to her feelings in “ Hallelujahs to 
the Lord,” and with the Psalmist, exclaimed, “ bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me, magnify his holy name;” 
and in the midst of the severest pain, she was heard to sing the 
following address to her soul, 


*¢ Peace, troubled soul, thou need’st not fear, 
Thy great Provider still is near, 

Who fed thee last, will feed thee still, 

Be calm, and sink into his will.” 


To a pious neighbour, who called to see her, she observed, “ I 
have for many years, professed the religion of Jesus, and now 1 
can truly say, that 1 have never found the promises of the gospel 
to fail me, in any instance.” ‘Thus she continued to suffer and 
endure, until the evening of the 17th Oct. 1823, when her hap- 
py spirit, disencumbered from the “chains and ties of terrestrial 
toys, burst its prison,” and entered into the rest prepared for the 
righteous. On Sunday the 19th, her corpse was conveyed to 
the Methodist Meeting House, where a funeral sermon was de- 
livered by the Rey. Mr. Ryland, from the 144th Psalm, 15th 
verse. ‘‘ Happy is that people that is in such a case, yea happy 
is that people, whose God is the Lord.” And while we add a 
prayer, that our last end may be like her’s, we conclude in the 
strong language of that pious orator; “ there is a seat vacant in 
our Church, but there is a seat filled in Heaven.” M. W. D. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
AN ESSAY ON FAITH. 


Faith, if not an attribute of the human mind, is one of the 
modes of its operation, and enters more or less into all its deter- 
minations. As soon as the senses begin to distinguish objects, 
the mind begins to show the effects of faith. Pleasure and pain 
and other causes contribute to its development. Its origin there- 
fore may be traced to nature, or the constitution of man; and 
not to art or education. Universal scepticism is inconsistent with 
the exercise, either of the senses, the mind, or the affections and 
will, and is therefore impossible. ‘The distinction of faith into 
natural, moral, and religious, is not imaginary, as each of these 
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classes of things have their distinct and peculiar evidences. Right 
and wrong, good and evil, are not reducible to the same rules as 
the properties of matter; nor are all religious subjects identical 
with moral ones. To the above distinctions might be added 
faith in the arts andsciences. ‘The nearest approach which the 
human mind seems to be capable of making to certainty, is in 
what is called mathematical demonstration, in which the strong- 
est and most steady faith is found to exist. Upon this kind of 
demonstration, the astronomer in the fullest confidence foretells 
the positions of those heavenly bodies which are moving with 
vast velocity through unbounded space, for agesto come. And 
the navigator unhesitatingly commits life and property to the 
trackless ocean without fearing to lose his way. If it were other- 
wise, if faith were altogether artificial and arbitrary ; not neces- 
sary to any act of self determination, or ratiocination and enjoy- 
ment, then indeed might those who are by eminence called infi- 
dels, have some plausible ground to doubt the truth of religion 
with which faith is so intimately and inseparably allied. 

The mind makes no resistance to faith, and discovers no inca- 
pacity to believe any thing of which it has no proof or evidence 
to the contrary. There is no instinctive unbelief. Children 
may be taught to believe that any thing within the bounds of 
their senses or imagination is God, and that any act which we 
describe to them, as such, is the act of God. It is not fear, nor 
hope, nor any motive which creates this power or ability to be- 
lieve ; these only make it manifest. That which is not believed 
produces neither hope nor fear, and has no motive agency. To 
suppose that hope and fear originate faith, is to put an effect for 
a cause. ‘That these do result from faith shall be proved here- 
after. 

An existing incapacity to believe, must have been produced 
by factitious and adventitious causes. It is a fact that when the 
appetites or passions are under a high degree of excitement, men 
are slow of heart to believe any thing which has a tendency to 
cross their indulgence. Propositions and maxims in morals ap- 
pear much more credible, and are more readily believed before 
the appetites and passions come to maturity, or become irregular, 
than afterwards: hence the importance and advantage of early 
instruction. ‘The maxim that no man can believe what he 
pleases, so commonly brought forward to obviate or extenuate 
the guilt of unbelief, is not applicable to the case. Why can we 
not believe what we please? Either because faith is not under 
the direct control of the will, or that the will is not controlable. 
This is only shifting the ground. Who pleases to believe any 
thing against his unlawful pleasures, or his interest, or that they 
will soon come to an end and will be followed with punishment ? 
Unbelief is to be overcome by means, and it not unfrequently 
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happens that their first application must be remote and indirect. 
In this case, as in almost all others, we cannot unmake with the 
same facility that we make. Whatever may be our inclination, 
we cannot believe two opposite and contradictory things at the 
same time. Those who can find no cause to doubt their existing 
principles and practices, will find none to believe in, or prefer 
to others. While the weights are all in one scale, the other can- 
not preponderate. 

It has been made a question whether there ever was an atheist, 
or whether it is possible to believe that there is no God. But 
it is undeniable that men have rejected the whole of what is 
called revealed religion as entirely false and fabulous. It does 
not indeed necessarily follow that because men believe not the 
Bible, they must believe that there is no God. The fact is in- 
troduced here merely to show how the mind may dispose of evi- 
dence. Let it now be supposed that men may have the same 
motives or interests for believing that there is no God, that they 
may have, or think they have, for believing that the Bible is not 
true. Would they not find fewer obstructions in their way in 
the former case than in the latter? After getting rid of the Bible, 
traditions and opinions would not surely obstruct the progress of 
their infidelity. But they would still have their senses and their 
consciences. So had the men who did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge. Every body knows what use a popular writer 
has made of the natural power of the human mind to believe, al- 
ready noticed. Children believe every thing; therefore, men 
oughi to believe nothing! So little credit then can philosophers 
give to sense and conscience. 

The ancient heathens considered those who rejected their Po- 
lytheism as atheists, with more reason than the moderns have been 
willing to allow. They believed that all things were full of God 
—that the universe was God. Why might they not consider 
those as atheists who denied that any part of nature represented 
God, and at the same time denied the existence of a Creator, 
and maintained that matter is eternal? Are we to suppose, then, 
that if there be atheists, that they are universal sceptics? By no 
means. ‘They have faith in their own opinio::s, and strenuously 
endeavour to convert othegs to their faith. Their doubts only ex- 
tend to those things which they cannot reconcile with their own 
way of thinking and believing. While there is a conception in 
the mind of any truth, there must be faith, When we believe 
that truth is possible, we have faith. No man will say, f admit 
or grant a truth, but I do not believe it. The syllogism is well 
known ;—if you say there is no truth, your assertion is false. 
Nothing can be proved to be false, without believing something 
to be true. Not only do speculative infidels believe in their 
theories and opinions; but those who indulge in vice and intem- 
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perance, have faith pertaining to these matters. A remarkable 
instance of perverted faith is witnessed in irreclaimable drunk- 
ards. Had we any art by which to infuse doubts into their 
minds, we might hope toreclaim them. Excess of intoxication 
produces a peculiar kind of phrenzy in the brain, and an appe- 
tite which cannot be satiated short of dead drunkenness. The 
victims of this vice seem therefore to be both physically, as well 
as morally, disqualified for reflection. But-faith is not only ne- 
cessary to knowledge and virtue, it is equally so to our happi- 
ness. Happy is he who condemneth not himself in the thing 
which he alloweth. St. Paul’s maxim, he that doubteth is con- 
demned, if he eat, is of extensive application; for, it is by this 
Jaw of faith that our consciences are regulated. Without faith 
there can be no self complacency and no hope. Doubt is both 
debilitating and bewildering. It paralyzes the faculties and 
spreads clouds and darkness before the mind’s eye. Instead, 
therefore, of unbelief becoming universal after it increases to a 
certain degree, it only shifts the objects of our faith. The 
greatest unbeliever in others, has commonly the most confidence 
in himself, and conversely, self-diffidence begets confidence in 
others, and if the mind be so disposed, in religion. 

Faith is one of the most universal, constant, and powerful 
strengtheners or excitements to the mind; and directly or in- 
directly is capable of producing great bodily energies. “ All 
things,” says the blessed Jesus, “ are possible to him that be- 
lieveth;”’ and, indeed, when we follow the effects of faith from 
the known to the unknown, we shall find it more reasonable to 
acquiesce in this statement than to attempt to set bounds to its 
power. In all cases where its operation has been witnessed, it 
has produced effects which would have been impossible with- 
out it. The exciting influence of faith has been generally over- 
looked, or but little insisted on by the friends of religion; and 
its enemies manifest an unwillingness to give it any place among 
the natural, healthful and rational principles of action, consider- 
ing the facts which favour such appearances as the result of a 
disordered mind, especially in the instances of martyrdom. All 
religions, say the;, have had their martyrs; but all religions 
cannot be true therefore. But the question should be, as it pro- 
perly is, not whether the religion of the martyr is true, but 
whether he is, or is not, a true, that is, a sincere believer. In 
this form it is applicable to the martyrs for any religion. And 
if it is found, in fact, that believers in all religions have become 
martyrs, the natural and inherent power of faith is thus far de- 
monstrated. ‘These martyrs agree in no points save the sin- 
cerity and strength of their faith; they all believe their own 
peculiar religion to be true, and believe the advantages of dying 
for it greater than to live without it. Here then is a cause com- 
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mensurate with the effect; and it is the only one that can be 
found. ‘Take any given number of martyrs who have died for 
their religion when they might have had life and the promised 
blessings of another religion by renouncing their own, and it 
will be found impossible to trace this final and awful determi- 
nation to any cause, but faith. In all other respects either they 
or their religion differ. In sex, in age, in disposition and in 
moral habits; in education, in circumstances and times and 
places, there are all the usual, if not possible diversities. Male 
and female, adults and youths, the gentle and the fierce, the 
habitually virtuous and vicious, learned and unlearned, rich and 
poor, in distant places and different ages, all willingly, patiently, 
and even joyfully die, not for one religion, not for the same re- 
ligion, but for all religions. As all these martyrs have some 
particulars in their faith in common, so also there are some 
points in common in their religious bearings upon this identical 
subject, the dying for religion. All religious martyrs have some 
kind or degree of faith in the being of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and future rewards and punishments; and faith in 
these, however modified, may become strong and steady enough 
to determine the will to die for religion, rather than to renounce 
it, and to fortify the mind and strengthen the body against the 
fears of death. If it shall be asserted that there are patriotic, 
as well as religious martyrs, the fact is accorded; the point 
contended for being, that there are no universal sceptics, and 
that there is a natural power in faith, in regard to every thing. 
Patriots are men of fixed and firm principles, political believers, 
and not devoid of all faith. 

The natural power of faith is demonstrable under religious 
persecution as well as in martyrdom. All religions have been 
persecuted ; and with a very few exceptions, men of all reli- 
gions have been persecutors. Jews persecuted Christians ; and 
Christians, Jews. The same action and reaction existed be- 
tween Mahomedans and Christiang Roman Catholics per- 
secuted Protestants and Reformed, and the Protestants and 
Reformed persecuted Roman Catholics. Establishments per- 
secuted Non-conformists, and Dissenters, and Non-conformists 
persecuted Establishments. All in their turn resisted persecu- 
tion, and that under circumstances in which they could have no 
other motive and excitement but faith; for, in numberless in- 
stances their characters and conduct were in every other respect 
alike equally virtuous, or vicious; learned or ignorant; or rich 
or poor. Persuade a Jew to believe the New Testament, and 
he is no longer a Jew—a Mahomedan to believe the Old and 
the New Testament, and he ceases to be a disciple of the pro- 
phet of Mecca: reverse this process, and a Christian becomes 
a Jew, or a Musselman. Similar transitions will follow from 
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similar causes among all denominations of professed Christians, 
All that is required of a heretic to make a good Catholic, is to 
change his faith, not his heart, or his practice; not his condi- 
tion in society; and at least, in all Protestant, or Reformed re- 
ligious establishments, by the same easy conditions Catholics 
may be taken into the bosom of political and religious fellow- 
ship. All the modern school of infidel philosophers have 
Jaboured, and not without success, to prove the folly and bad 
policy of religious persecution; but why did they stop here, 
and not follow out the consequence? Were they afraid theys 
would thus be compelled to do homage to the mighty power .of 
faith? How can a man believe that the religion of his perse- 
cutors is right, while he feels its wrongs? The manner in which 
the faith of the different religious denominations is kept, as it 
were in equilibrium, in this free country, is well worthy of 
attention, and will, there is reason to think, lead in some future 
period to new discoveries and the final confirmation of the im- 
portarice and value of faith in the gospel system. It seems io 
be the only remaining point in which the natural power of faith 
requires any fuller demonstration. No systematical writer, nor 
any denomination of Christians, seem to have done justice to 
the natural and inherent power of faith. It is. made to appear 
more like an accident than a principle ; and under the influence 
of religious party spirit, men have acted as though they ima- 
gined that it might become a subject of monopoly. i A 
(To be continued.) 





LETTERS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND WILLIAM M‘KENDREE. 
LETTER IV. 


“ Far from wishing you to be ignorant of any of our doc- 
trines, or any part of our discipline, we desire you to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the whole. 


WILLIAM M‘KENDREE, 
ENOCH GEORGE, 
ROBERT R. ROBERTS.” 
Reverend Sir, 

How deplorably corrupt and wicked were all ranks in the 
church of Rome, when Luther, in the sixteenth century, raised 
his voice against the power of the pope to grant indulgences. 
Henry VIII. king of England, at that time a zealous papist, en- 
tered the lists with the monk, and for his zeal and ability in 
writing in defence of the seven sacraments, obtained from his 
holiness, the title of the ‘defender of the faith.’ His attach- 
ment to Rome, however, soon after vanished, when the pope 
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refused to grant him a divorce, and empower him to marry 
Anne Boleyn, of whom he was enamoured. Unable to prevail 
on the pope to separate him from his queen, to whom he had 
been married eighteen years, he proclaimed war against Rome, 
introduced the reformation into England, and declared himself 
the head of the church. 


It is not my intention to dwell on the affairs of the church of 


England, nor even notice the vicissitudes it underwent, from 
the time when Henry VIII. declared himself its head, until it 
became established as it exists at present. Suffice it to say, 
that of this church, Mr. John Wesley was a presbyter, when his 
advice and assistance were requested by the Methodists in 
America, upon the independence of the United States being 
confirmed by the treaty of peace of 1783. In the month of 
September, 1784, Dr. Coke was ordained superintendent, and 
on the 10th of the same month, Mr. Wesley wrote a letter to be 
printed and circulated in America, which it is not necessary to 
insert here, as it has been so frequently published in the United 
States. On the 3d of the following November, Dr. Coke and 
the two preachers, who came over with him, landed in New 
York ; and on the 14th of the same month, he met Mr. Asbury 
in the state of Delaware. Consulting together upon the pro- 
posed plan, they agreed to call the travelling preachers together, 
to meet in conference in Baltimore, which began on the 27th 
day of December. At this conference, the preachers, who were 
present (for all did not get timely notice to attend) formed 
themselves into a church, and assumed the name of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Ah! luckless day—ah! .precipitate 
doings. But, I think [ can find an apology for the men who 
acted on the occasion: Men of great zeal, who went to work 
to organize a church, and make laws calculated and intended to 
affect future generations, as they would preach to convert souls: 
Men of humble and submissive spirits, little acquainted with the 
science of government, and having but little time for reflection 
and deliberation, they could not, or did not foresee the count- 
less difficulties they were about to bring on themselves and the 
church, by adopting the Episcopal form of government, and 
attempting to make it, with its plenitude of power and preroga- 
tive, tally with the temper of the times—the genius of the civil 
government—and the spirit of the people. Such, however, was 
the name by which the Methodist societies were to be called, 
and such the form of government adopted for their prosperity 
and welfare. 

Notwithstanding the almost unbounded veneration I have for 
the names connected with this remarkable transaction, every 
thing belonging to this epoch in our chureh history surprises 
me. It is matter of naam ys Mr. Wesley, who explicitly 
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assures us, that he was convinced by the writings of Sir Peter 
King, * that Presbyters and Bishops are the same order,’ should, 
notwithstanding, ordain Dr. Coke, who was already a presbyter 
of the Church of England, a superintendent for the Methodists 
in America, and desire him, upon his arrival here, to ordain 
Mr. Asbury for the same station. It surprises me that Mr. 
Wesley ever consented to be recognised bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in America, when he remained in Eng- 
land, and was never ordained other than a presbyter himself. 
If he was a bishop without any ordination superadded to that of 
a presbyter, why ordain Dr. Coke a bishop ?—It surprises me 
that the Methodist preachers (1 do not say societies, for they 
never were consulted in the business) chose the Episcopal form 
of church government, immediately upon their emancipation 
from the civil and ecclesiastical government of Great Britain; 
and that they should again entangle themselves with an “ hierar- 
chy,” under a different name, from which they had so lately, 
and “so strangely been made free.” 

But, the preachers, who made this choice, soon began to feel 
some of the inconveniences which grew out of this same Epis- 
copal form of government; and in consecutive periods, got em- 
broiled with Mr. Wesley, Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and lastly with 
yourself. O! Episcopacy! Episcopacy! unscriptural, unba- 
lanced, undefined, unlimited Episcopacy, you are the cause of 
all our strife, and to your account | must place, the greatest 
difficulties we have ever known. But I may be mistaken. Let 
us go back, then, to the first period of our history, and see how 
the matter stands. ‘The preachers, who met in the conference 
of 1784, declared, ‘‘ during the life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley, we 
acknowledge ourselves his sons in the gospel, ready, in matters 
belonging to church government, to obey his commands :” and 
yet in 1787, when Mr. Wesley directed that Mr. Richard 
Whatcoat should be ordained a joint superintendent with Mr. 
Asbury, the conference would not agree to it. Here was a re- 
cession from their former solemn engagements with Mr. Wesley, 
and Ejpiscopacy were not you the cause ? 

In the minutes of 1785 and 1786, the first question is, 

Who are the superintendents of our church? 

Answ. Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury. 

In the minutes of 1787, the question and answer are nearly the 
same as before. 

Ques. Who are the superintendents of our church for the 
United States ? 

Answ. Thomas Coke (when present in the States) and Fran- 
cis Asbury. 

In the minutes of 1788, the question appears in different 
terms. It is: 
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Ques. Who are the Bishops of our church for the United 
States ? 

Answ. Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury. 

We are told, that it was in the preceding year (’87) the su- 
perintendents gave themselves the title of Bishops. They 
changed the title themselves, without the consent of the con- 
ference ; and at the next conference, they asked the preachers 
if the word Bishop might stand in the minutes! O! Episco- 
pacy! Episcopacy ! 

In the minutes of 1789, the questions are changed again, and 
are very different from all that appeared before. 

ues. 1st. Who are the persons that exercise the Episcopal 
office in the Methodist Church in Europe and America ? 

Answ. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury. 

Ques. 2d. Who have been elected by the unanimous suffra- 
ges of the General Conference* to superintend the Methodist 
connexion in America ? 

nsw. Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury. 

How is all this? Is there any thing like vacillation in these 
proceedings, and wherefore? Episcopacy! you are the cause. 
The preachers found you an unmanageable thing, too big for 
their grasp, and too crooked, to make you straight. What! has 
it come to this so soon, that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was so lately christened by this dignified title shall now 
be called by the more modest and humble one of ‘ the Methodist 
connexion,’ and that the Methodist societies in Europe shall be 
called ‘the Methodist Church.’ Was there a ‘ Methodist 
church’ in Europe at this time, when it is a well known fact, 
that the Methodists were generally, if not to a man, members ol 
the church of England—that Mr. Wesley would never hearken 
to a separation from her communion—and that the Methodist 
preachers were forbidden by him, to preach in time of her 
service, when access could be had to her places of worship. If 
there was a Methodist church in Europe then, in what way did 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury exercise the Episcopal office over it? 
And how did Mr. Wesley exercise the Episcopal office over 
the Methodist Episcopal church in America? In the year 1790, 
the questions and answers are pretty much the same, and in the 
year 91, Mr. Wesley went to his great reward. 

To Episcopacy | attribute the disagreement which took place 
at the conference of 1787, between the preachers and Dr. 
Coke, respecting the exercise of his Episcopal functions, which 
terminated in the Dr’s. giving an instrument of writing, in 





* There were eleven conferences held this year from the 9th of 
March, to the 28th of May inclusive. Which of these was called ‘ the 


General Conference ?? 
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which he restricted himself to certain matters specified therein, 
and with this the preachers were satisfied. To the same cause, 
I place the ‘ council’ business and ‘ O‘Kelly’s appeal,’ as it has 
been called, together with many other matters in different parts 
of the United States. And last, though not least, the present 
dissatisfaction, respecting the presiding elders, and the exercise 
of Episcopal prerogative. 

And now what is there in this word Episcopacy, with all its 
power and prerogatives, so good, or so gracious, that for it, 
such sacrifices must be made. If it be to it that all this con- 
tention and war are to be attributed, why not give it up, or let 
it be modified? Could not another form of it be devised and 
adopted, less calculated to engender strife, and more congenial 
with the principles of a republican government ? Would we 
not have prospered full as well, had we been, to the present 
moment, strangers to the charms of the name? Our prosperity, 
perhaps, would have been strenuously denied by many, and by 


. others been considered very problematical, were it not for the 


virtue belonging to it; but with the British connexion before 
our eyes, there can scarcely be left a peg, on which the most 
sceptical can hang a doubt. One remark en passent. Has not 
the church, in the most remarkable changes she has experienced, 
been modelled according to the pattern of the civil government, 
where Christianity had been introduced and established ; and 
is it not somewhat strange, unaccountably strange, that in the 
only republican government under heaven, at the time the 
Methodist Episcopal church was organized, an aristocratical 
form of church government should be preferred to all others. 

For us, however, the Episcopal form of government has been 
adopted by our predecessors, and our church is now known by 
the name of the Methodist Episcopal Church. To say nothing 
of the impossibility of defending the distinction that is made be- 
tween presbyters and bishops; in point of order and the scrip- 
tural right of the latter to an ordination superadded to the or- 
dination of a presbyter, I consider the present, existing mode of 
Episcopacy among us, an ecclesiastical anomaly. If it be con- 
sidered with reference to the sketch of the primitive church 
which | presented in my second letter, where is the likeness? I 
see none. But if it be considered with reference to the church 
of Rome in a later period, I think I shall be able to show a very 
great resemblance. 

I have often wondered, how it is, that we have persisted to 
the present day in our mode of Episcopacy, and yet say, our 
church is apostolic, in its government and discipline. I suppose 
it has been thought so by those who have asserted it, or they 
would not have said so. But is this the fact? No, sir; and if no 
other good will arise from my feeble efforts, but the correcting of 
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this mistake, I shall have succeeded with many, and will not 
have to deem my’ time and labour thrown away. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in North America is but on, though made 
up of hundreds, if not thousands, of distinct congregations of 
Christians scattered over a vast tract of country. And, as if the 
whole of the United States was not sufficiently extensive for our 
bishops to oversee, we have contended with the British con- 
nexion about Montreal and Upper Canada, and sent a represen- 
tative to England, to claim our right, and make up the breach. 
We extend our line of labours, from the British possessions in 
North America, to the mouth of the Mississippi, and from the 
Atlantic, progressing west, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
Does this, sir, look like the primitive church? A church, em- 
bracing within its limits such a vast extent of country, and cover- 
ing, Say, ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SQUARE 
miLEs!! Is this like the church of Corinth,—or the church at 
Ephesus,—or the church at Smyrna,—or the church at Antioch, 
—or any other church but the church of Rome, in a later period 
than the first three hundred years after Christ? You must not, 
sir, think me envious at the extension of Methodism or the !a- 
bours “of the Methodist preachers. Nor must you consider me 
adverse to an itinerant ministry. Far from it. I rejoice in the 
recollection, that the hand which holds the pen that now addresses 
you, drew up the first and only restrictive article ever yet im- 
posed on a Methodist bishop, viz. “ that he shall not allow any 
preacher to remain in the same station more than two years suc- 
cessively ; except, &c.” And wherefore? That itinerancy might 
be preserved. And after a lapse of nearly twenty years, | am 
still of the same mind, and say respecting it, esto perpetua. In- 
deed, I wish the labours of our preachers were much further 
extended than they are, and that every tribe of Indians from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and every nation and province in South 
America were embraced in the field of their usefulness. But it 
is to that feature of our government I object, which so much 
resembles, what in the church of Rome, is termed Universal, 
which amalgamates so many different and individual congrega- 
tions, possessing different interests, and accustomed to different 
habits, in one huge body, for the purpose of giving to one man 
such extensive jurisdiction and concentrating in him as the 
visible head, the power of moving, overseeing and over-ruling 
the whole. 

We have been informed already, how it came to pass, that the 
title of bishop has obtained a place amongstus. It is so much 
more conformable to our version of the bible; and withal, is so 
much shorter than that long word su-per-in-ten-dent. And 
now, since it has been introduced, there is such a halo of glory 
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and honour encircling it,—there is so much magic bound up in 
it,—there are so many prerogatives belonging to it, that to part 
with the name, or limit its powers will never be done without a 
violent struggle. And who does not see the necessity of cur- 
tailing its powers, since to this unscriptural Episcopacy we are 
obliged to attribute all our trouble? That, in fact, it cannot, and 
never will be made to agree with primitive usage. That we 
assert, what we cannot maintain or prove, that presbyters and 
bishops are a different order. That we practise on a false prin- 
ciple, when we grant an ordination is necessary to the constitu- 
ting of a bishop, superadded to that ordination which constituted 
the same man a presbyter. And that there never was a fairer 
Opportunity for any man among us to obtain for himself a lasting 
fame, than is here presented, by exonerating us from the charge 
of practical falsehood, by harmonizing our government with the 
government of the primitive church, and demonstrating that for 
her service, there were not three separate and distinct orders, 
viz. deacons, presbyters, and bishops. 

I have stated above, that it is our unscriptural Episcopacy that 
has embroiled the preachers, with those who filled that office be- 
fore yourself: and it is to this that you may ascribe whatever dif- 
ference exists between you and them, which to you must be so 
afflictive in the decline of life. Yes, sir, it is the undue and 
enormous powers claimed for, and exercised by our Episcopacy, 
which makes such a great body of travelling and local preachers 
so loudly complain. Look at it, my dear sir, if you please, atten- 
tively and impartially, and for the sake of the God of peace, 
consider it well, and then tell me, is it at all suprising that men 
who love the Methodist Episcopal Church as they do their lives, 
and would sacrifice their all for its prosperity, should complain, 
and sigh, and weep, when they hear the terms ‘ primitive and 
apostolic’ so grossly perverted, and see how they are abused, 
to impose on the simple, and deprive them of some of their 
most valuable rights in the church of Christ. You have been 
presented, in a former letter, with a portraiture of a primitive 
bishop, resident with his flock, and doing nothing in the way of 
discipline, without their approbation and concurrence. And is 
this the case with a Methodist bishop, who, so far from re- 
siding with his flock, and wishing their concurrence in the exe- 
cution of discipline, does not know even the number of the so- 
cieties, which it is made his duty to oversee. Who travels 
north, east, west, and south, at the rate of 4 or 5000 miles a 
year to attend conferences, &c. and uses all his influence as he 
goes, to control or abrogate the acts and laws made by a General 
Conference, by declaring them unconstitutional? Who aims at 
effecting impossibilities, by striving to unite the speed of an ex- 
press rider, with the solemn and careful inspection of an over- 
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seer? But] may be told, that what I censure as a discrepancy, en- 
titles him to the highest praise; and that a bishop among us is like 
the angel in the Apocalypse, who was seen flying in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach to them that 
dwell on the earth. Be it so. Call him what you please, even 
pope, for what I care, but in the name of truth, let not the 
people be gulled by calling him ‘ primitive’ or ‘ apostolic.’ 

To meet the demands of such extensive boundaries, and to 
be able to answer the expectations of our numerous societies, 
we have three bishops for one church, of equal order and au- 
thority. And is this, too, primitive usage? ‘Turn to my second 
letter, prop. VI. and you will see it isnot. And here, if I were 
inclined to mirth, | would recommend a tiara, resembling the 
pope’s triple crown, to be worn by the president of the confer- 
ence, that the preachers and people might be reminded, that 
there are three bishops of equal rank and power, who constitute 
one head for the Methodist Episcopal Church. But the subject 
is too momentous to allow any thing like pleasantry. I am then 
very serious when I say, if there-were no other cause, I think 
the plurality of bishops, of equal rank and dignity, must, in time, 
work our overthrow, and destroy the integrity of the body, a 
thing by the bye which I greatly dread. One must, in the na- 
ture of things, be acknowledged primus inter pares, as the pope 
was called in the beginning, or strife and division must ensue. 
To me, nothing can be plainer. [lay no claims to the spirit of 
prophecy, but I predict a division on this ground, if on no other, 
and think we are fast approaching it, although you and others 
may not perceive it, or may not believe it. Indeed, I would 
ask, how can it be otherwise? Can it be expected that three 
bishops will always see alike? (and the greater the number the 
more likely they are to differ:) and if they differ, what then? 
Will not each have his partisans ? Both preachers and people, 
it may be expected, will be divided also, and each party will 
advocate and defend the claims of its favourite. None will be 
inclined to yield.—And as there is no umpire acknowledged by 
any, a separation must, in the nature of things, inevitably ensue. 

Growing out of the elevation of rank and the investiture of 
such vast power in one man, is the necessity of Presiding Elders, 
a name and an office, unknown in church history. It is perfectly 
immaterial, in my judgment, whether a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is located in a city, or on the top of a moun- 
tain; or whether he travels with two horses or two score, so 
long as it is made his duty by the discipline to oversee the tem- 
poral and spiritual concerns of the whole church, spreading 
itself as it does, over such a tract of country, Presiding Elders 
will be necessary, and indispensable. Ubiquity is an attribute 
that does not belong to a Methodist bisuop, and to which he can-. 
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not arrive. He is obliged, then, to have recourse to something 
as a substitute; and in this order of men, which is created by 
his fiat, and removed at his pleasure, he finds what to him is so 
desirable and useful, a means of information, and an appendage 
of power. These men have been often styled ‘the bishops’ 
eyes,’ and ‘the bishops’ ears.’ Nor have these names been 
given them by men opposed to the order, but by the bishops 
themselves; nor then, in an ironical or sarcastical manner, 
but seriously, and as truly expressive of their relation and ‘the 
nature of their services. And is not this calculated to introduce 
a system of espionage amongst us, and cause the worthy men 
who fill this station to be considered as characters who have 
ever been held odious in church and state; [ mean minions, 
spies and informers? I should be sorry, indeed, to be thought 
to transgress the bounds of decency or religion, in carrying the 
argument to its consequences, but I think the phrases ‘ the 
bishops’ eyes’ and the ‘ bishops’ ears’ must be laid aside, if not 
the very services for which the order was instituted, be abandon- 
ed, before in truth and justice they can be considered in any 
other light. Indeed, sir, I am heartily sorry that] am obliged to 


‘ speak thus of good men, with many of whom I am personally 


acquainted, and for whom I have a very-great regard. But, 
perhaps, they are like the person, in his early days, who now 
addresses you, they do not think of the light in which they are 
viewed by others, if they can only do good. But as the matter 
now stands, and as the nature of their services is distinctly un- 
derstood, I shall be much surprised, if any man can be found 
who will submit to fill the place, with a knowledge of the odium, 
which, inrthé judgment of many, attaches to it: and*nothing, in 
my opinion, will reconcile men to it but the counterbalancing 
consideration of the bishop’s esteem, or a participation of the 
bishop’s power. lam, &c. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

{Published by request of the “ Association of Local Preachers of the city of 

Philadelphia.”] 

A Review of the Fev. Messrs. Samuel K. Jennings, Alexander 
M‘Caine, and James R. Williams’ “ Remarks on the pro- 
posed Plan for a Lay Delegation” —Addressed to the ‘ Asso- 
ciation of Local Preachers in the city of Philadelphia.” 
Those reverend gentlemen, on whose “ Remarks” you request my 

Review, are respectable local preachers in the city of Baltimore. I: 

appears, that they speak “ for themselves,” and, not for the other lo- 

cal preachers in Baltimore; much less are they to be supposed to 

_ for their local brethren generally, in the bounds of the Baltimore 

istrict or Annual Conference ; and, least of all, are they to be sup- 
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posed to speak for the local preachers throughout the United States. 
However, they manifest a desire, if not expectation, to give direction, 
and to influence the great body of local preachers. “ We most sin- 
cerely hope (say they) that the great body of local preachers through- 
out the United States, will insist on a direct representation for them- 


- selves.” They also say, “ It is somewhat surprising to them, that the 


body of local preachers, in representation, should be classed, and 
thrown, into the body of lay-members—inasmuch as they belong to 
the order of the ministry, though in the opinion of some” (perhaps not 
in their own opinion) “they may be considered as sustaining a kind of 
middle rank between the itinerant ministry and the laity, it would 
have been a more natural and proper association, to have marshal!ed 
them with the travelling preachers, than with the lay-members.—But 
as this has not been done, and we have no wish that it should be, nor 
do we know of any of our local brethren who have, we can only 
say, that should the change take place, which the author of the Plan 
proposes, and the local preachers consent to it, it may be considered a 
question of no small moment, how far,” &c. &c. “ And notwith- 
standing the author of the Plan thinks it is probable that the local 
preachers and the laity will be reconéiled and satisfied with it ; for 
ourselves we can say, we are not, nor will we be.” 

In this, there appears too great a feeling of repugnance, or of hos- 
tility, to the humiliating and mortifying idea of being associated, or 
marshalled, with the laity, directly or indirectly, in representation. 
And their absolute pre-determination appears to be too unqualified, 
and too much resembles the diction of an arbitrary, pertinacious tem- 
per of mind. What! if the General Conference should adopt it, 
and “ the change take place, and the local preachers consent to it”— 
and if, “ it is probable that the local preachers and the laity will be 
reconciled and satisfied with it”—yet, will they say, for themselves 
that they are not, NOR WILL THEY BE? 

Does not such an unqualified pre-determination, like the previous 
question, foreclose or preclude all deliberate, calm reasoning, free de- 
bate, and candid argumentation, with them, upon the main question ? 
They appear to have pre-judged, and pre-determined the matter at is- 
sue, merely on the statement of the case, without waiting with due pa- 
tience, to hear the defence which might possibly have been made. 
Would it not have been more prudent to have stated their objections 
in a calm, deliberate manner, and with openness to conviction, have 
waited a little, to see whether their objections could be removed ? 
But now, is it not impossible to convince them, that possibly they 
may be in error, as to their views of the premises, and wrong, as to 
their conclusions drawn therefrom ? ‘Their judgment is given, their 
decree is gone forth—as to being convinced, reconciled or satisfied, 
they tell us, they are not, nor will they be. Even to convince or put 
to silence pre-determined men, against their will, we may expect that 
they are and will be of the same opinion still. 

We are truly sorry that any of our brethren, travelling or local preach- 
ers especially, should manifest such a temperature of feeling, as to ex- 
press or even to suggest, such a sentiment of absolute pre-determmation, 
upon any subject or question, while under a free and candid examina- 
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tion, and so intimately connected with the interests, rights, and privi- 
leges of the membership of our church; and more especially, as 
though their determination was founded on an opinion or supposition 
that they or their office would be “ degraded,” merely by an associa- 
tion with the laity in representation, or that it would so “ degrade and 
disparage their office and services, as to disfranchise, or strip them in 
law, of their ministerial qualifications, and render their ministerial acts 
and doings a nullity in point of law, or worse, if possible, in public 
opinion”—Such chimerical suppositions are “ somewhat surprising,” 
considering the quarter from whence they came. But we shall review 
this a little more minutely before we close. 

We may pretty safely apprehend the unfavourable inferences, con- 
structions, and results—provided the local preachers generally were to 
be prevailed on, to take the same ground, to embrace the same senti- 
ments, and with the same tenacity, with those three brethren. Proba- 
bly it would awaken suspicions and agprehensions if not already done, 
both among the travelling preachers, and the laity, with respect to the 
designs of the local brethren, that might be injurious. And there is but 
little doubt, that the whole contemplated representation would be com- 
pletely defeated. They propose “ That each rank in the church—the 
travelling preachers—the local preachers—and the laity—should be 
distinctly and separately represented.”—Can we suppose for a mo- 
ment, that either the laity or the travelling preachers will agree to 
that? Or is it presumable that even the local preachers themselves 
would generally wish it? It is to be hoped that those three brethren, 
with all their weight of character, and celebrity of name, will not pre- 
vail on the local brethren, generally, to ask or request, much less to 
“‘ insist” on fixing or establishing three distinct estates, and three se- 
parate representations in our church government. Would it not 
create three “ direct, distinct, and separate,” interests, parties, and 
divisions ? And yet those brethren seem to be afraid of “a distinction 
in point of order, between them and the itinerant ministers, greater 
than exists at present”—and also, they appear to be afraid, lest we 
should “ give the travelling preachers, and even the lay-members, an 
undue influence over them”—and again, they intimate a fear, “ of per- 
petual and endless jealousies and divisions between the two branches 
of the ministry. And why should all this be?”—Would not the 
course which they recommend, in all probability, bring on them the 
very evils which they seem to fear ? And also produce a train of other 
mischief, strife and contentions, &c. among the three, distinct, sepa- 
rate, and direct opposing parties ? 

Why should the local preachers feel or suppose themselves “ degra- 
ded, disparaged, or disfranchised, in person, in office, or in services, by 
being associated or marshalled with the laity in representation ?”” What 
have they to fear upon principles of humility, mutual confidence, and 
unaspiring Christian love and condescension toward each other? In 
the proposed plan, a union of all parties is recommended ; and that, in 
one harmonious association—the travelling preachers, the local and 
the lay-electors, shall “ marshall’ together in one united elective an- 
nual conference, and by a joint ballot, choose their delegates or repre- 
sentatives to the General Conference—therein, with mutual reciprocity 
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the laity will have a voice in the choosing of the ministry, and the mi- 
nistry a voice in the choosing of the laity; and all be so dependent on, 
and so responsible to each other, that the one order or grade could not 
injure the other, without doing an injury to themselves. The good of 
one would be the good of all. Would not this be far better, and pro- 
duce more excellent results, than to have three opposing, distinct and 
separate parties and representatives ? 

At the quarterly meeting election of electors, and at the Annual 
Conference election of delegates, who would more probably be chosen 
than a local preacher of respectability, talents, and integrity ; whose 
“ gifts, grace and usefulness,” had gained him the confidence of both 
the laity and the ministry? Some few of the laity might object, that 
the weight and influence of the local ministerial character, may be such 
that too many of them, and too few of the lay-members might be cho- 
sen. But let it be replied, that they will not be chosen unless their ta- 
lents and acceptability be such, as to recommend them to the approba- 
tion of the body of the laity in the first instance, and to a majority of 
the electors in the second instance, as the most proper and best qualified 
for the duties of the appointment. And if so, there ought to be the 
right, and the liberty, of choosing them—and if otherwise, a layman is 
better qualified, and more proper, they have the right, and, no doubt 
will and ought to choose alayman. Let us guard against jealousies, 
suspicions, and ambitious views—let us cultivate humility, mutual 
confidence, unity of spirit, and brotherly kindness—let us not strive 
nor contend about superiority, who shall be the greatest, or the least, 
in the upper or lower, or “ middle rank”—see that ye fall not out by 
the way, for ye are brethren—he that is the greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all. 

As to the local preachers being associated with the laity in the pro- 
posed representation, at the quarterly meeting election, in the choice of 
electors; are not the itinerant and local preachers, and the laity, all 
associated, at the annual elective conference, in the choice of dele- 
gates? And then, again, all the delegates from the circumference to 
the centre, whether laymen, local or travelling preachers, in one cen- 
tral point of united association at the General Conference. But how, 
in common sense, or in common or statute law, or in public opinion, 


_or otherwise, can the itinerant or local preachers be thereby degraded, 


or disfranchised, or stripped of their ministerial qualifications, and be 
made laymen ? Perhaps, we might as well suppose, that perchance, it 
might as probably make the laymen all ministers, as to make the mi- 
nisters all laymen ! 

Do not the local preachers, by their own consent, and “ by their own 
acts agree,” continually and habitually, to associate and to marshall 
themselves with the laity, in all their secular or Jay concerns, pursuits, 
and occupations in common life? Do they not, of their own choice, 
stand and move, and act as laymen do, among the laity, in the general 
business of the world? And do they not also stand and act with the 
laity, in the various and general concerns of the church, both in the spi- 
ritual and temporal affairs ?>—as class leaders, stewards, committee men, 
trustees of churches, charter fund, parsonages, colleges and other pur- 
poses. Do they not in in all respects “ marshall themselves with the 
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laity; their pulpit services, and sacramental and marriage occasions 
excepted? As lawyers, doctors, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
teachers, artists, and traders; as directors, cashiers, and presidents of 
banks, &c. have they not put themselves “ in the ranks” with the laity; 
in pursuits of their own secular or lay interests, honours, promotions, 
and emoluments? And what sacerdotal, ministerial, or pastoral care, 
oversight, charge, or government, have they in the church, or do they 
pretend or attempt to take, among the itinerant ministry, more than 
many of the official laymen, in certain official duties? And, moreover, 
are they not like laymen, or other citizens, candidates for civil offices, 
voting and being voted for at elections? Do they not serve among lay- 
men in city councils, as aldermen, and even as mayors? Was not a lo- 
cal preacher mayor of Georgetown, D. C.? Have they not in some 
states been senators or representatives, in the Legislatures; and have 
they not served in Congress? Have they not been justices of the 
peace, judges and even governors of states? Was not a local preacher 

e first governor of Ohio ? We could state sundry cases in point. It 
appears they have served among the laity, in the various departments 
of the civil government, legislative, judiciary, and executive. Surely 
then, they have marshalled themselves among the laity, voting with 
and for them, and being voted for and elected by them; and have 
served in the various civil, secular, or lay offices ; perhaps, some of 
them, in post offices, land offices, and Indian departments ; or even in 
the treasury, the state, the navy, or the war departments—to say no- 
thing about military or militia commissions and services ! 

We might now ask, those three respectable local preachers, to an- 
swer some of their own extraordinary “ questions of no small moment.” 
—How far those local preachers, as aforesaid, have had their ministra- 
tions affected thereby, in point of law ; or how their services were 
considered in public opinion ? Were they made lay-members, and put 
down again into “ the ranks, from which many of them were taken thir- 
ty years ago °” Can they be any thing else than lay-members, when by 
their own consent, and own acts they agreed to be what they were, or 
are, among the laity? Did their agreeing to represent, or be repre- 
sented, aslay-members are, by being amalgamated with the laity, either 
as constituents, or representatives, or in other offices, “strip them in 
law” of their ministerial qualifications, and fix a distinction in point of 
order, or law, or public opinion, or otherwise, between them and the 
itinerant ministers, greater than existed before? Did it, or does it, 
greatly contribute to degrade their office, disparage their services in 
public opinion, and prevent their usefulness; and give the travelling 
preachers, and even the laity, an undue influence over them? And 
will it be the cause of perpetual and endless jealousies and divisions, 
between the two branches of the ministry ? Or are they thereby dis- 
franchised of all their rights and privileges ; and is their condition made 
infinitely worse than it was ? 

We should be glad, if our three brethren would give us plain and 
distinct answers to those several “ questions of no small moment,” 
which, in substance, if not verbatim, are derived from themselves, in 
their own “ Remarks.”—It may truly be “of no small moment,” 
whether their answers be given in the affirmative or negative, yea 
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or nay. But by the bye, if all their associations, marshallings, acts 
and deeds with the laity, as aforesaid, have not had the effect; then, 
how, in common sense, reason, law, public opinion or otherwise, can 
any thing in the proposed plan produce it ? 

Would it not be much more probable and rational, to suppose that 
the principles of the proposed plan, like a threefold cord, not easily 
broken, would bind us together in the bond of union, confidence, and 
mutual dependence on, and responsibility to each other ? And that each 
and all, would sustain and retain their own particular order, standing, 
rights and privileges? The laity and the locality, firmly to unite at 
the quarterly meeting choice of electors ; then, those electors, as firm- 
ly to unite with the travelling preachers, at the annual elective con- 
ference, in the choice of delegates; and, then, all those delegates, 
from the several annual conferences, indissolubly to unite, and firmly 


combine at the General Conference—as the representatives (not of 


separate distinct parties, but) of all the united laity, local and travel- 
ling preachers, of the church, throughout the United States. This 
threefold cord, would probably bind us together in perpetual union. 

If our three brethren, or any others, can show us a more excellent 
way, and will devise and propose a better plan, duly guarded, and 
balanced, and proportioned, giving, at least, one half the representa- 
tion to the pastoral ministry—so as to unite and combine the several 
parts of the whole body, in one point of union—we shall be glad to 
see and embrace it. It is much easier to find fault than to propose 
that which is better. And it isnot probable that any plan can be pro- 
posed, however excellent, but what some can and will find fault with 
it. We are not very anxious, neither do we feel any unpleasant so- 
licitude, about the fate of the proposed plan ; neither about the final 
issue of the abstract question of a local and lay delegation ; but we 
feel solicitude for the peace, union, and prosperity of the church.— 
And, for this reason, we wish some accommodating practicable plan 
proposed and adopted, which may cut off, and for ever remove the ap- 
parent increasing complaints and discord among brethren. 

A remedy to cure this mischief, ought to be applied soon as possible. 
It is, however, to be hoped, that the local brethren, will not propose 
nor support, any project, which might, as a remedy, be as bad, or 
worse than the disease ; and might make matters worse than they are ; 
or, which might completely defeat the whole contemplated delegation. 
The writer of this review, however hopeful, is, nevertheless, not very 
sanguine, that the delegation proposed, will be obtained at the next 
General Conference. He apprehends many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted ; and, particularly the diversity of opposing and conflicting 
opinions. The itinerant preachers, no doubt, will disagree in certain 
principles and details; and some local preachers, have already pro- 
claimed that they “are not, nor will they be,” reconciled or satisfied 
with the views of others; and, the laity, though probably more gene- 
rally agreed, must be allowed also to divide in some of their opinions, so 
that it may be doubtful, whether the delegation in question, will, in any 
form, obtain a majority. We may apprehend, that unless there be a 
conciliating, accommodating and condescending disposition, among 
the brethren, to each other’s views, to meet on some central point of 
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union and agreement—the opposers of the delegation will likely have 
the majority. 

It cannot be anticipated, that any plan will be adopted which pro- 
poses a greater number of delegates from the /aity and locality, than 
from the itinerancy. The laity would not wish it ; and it is believed 
and hoped, that very few of the local brethren themselves, will pre- 
tend to insist on it, or even desire it; and it is pretty certain, that 
very few, if any, of the itinerant brethren, would countenance it a 
moment—so that to ask, or demand, too much, is the way to lose all. 

We are fully convinced, that to have three distinct, separate par- 
ties, and representations, and for each party to have an equal num- 
ber of delegates, elected by themselves, separately, from, and inde- 
pendently of the others, would never do. In that case, two-thirds of 
the delegates would not represent the laity, two-thirds would not re- 
present the itinerant ministry, and two-thirds would not represent the 
locality ; for each party, would be the constituents of only one-third 
of the representatives. ‘This would likely divide us more, instead of 
uniting us.—We had, probably, better let it be as it is, than to intro- 
duce such a jarring collision of disunited parties. 

Inecclesiastical jurisprudence and church polity, the ministry,in pas- 
toral charge and care of souls, as the overseers of the flock, wholly or 
chiefly devoted to the ministerial work, have, almost universally made 
one component integral part of the church and its government, always 
having the direct presidency, as the superior rulers; and the laity com- 
pose the other subordinate component part—distinguished by the 
terms of the ministry and the people, or the clergy and the laity. 
That part of the ministry or clergy, who have had no pastoral charge, 
or other ministerial station, care, or ruling authority vested in them ; 
or who have chiefly or wholly devoted themselves, their time and ta- 
lents, to their own secular concerns, and worldly business, as lawyers, 
doctors, statesmen, merchants, mechanics, farmers, &c. have not, we 
apprehend, been usually, if ever, considered as “ marshalled,” in the 
government of the church, with the ruling pastoral ministry, any more 
than the lay-elders, lay-deacons, &c. ; or than our local preachers are. 
But were they disfranchised, stripped of their qualifications, or made 
laymen, by any law? We apprehend not. Were they not, at least, 
always entitled to the benefit of clergy? And to all their due titles, 
according to their order ; and to their legal distinction, as clerks, &c. ? 
But had they ever, in any church, nation, or age, a direct, distinct, and 
separate representation for themselves, in any council, synod, convoca- 
tion, or other ecclesiastical legislative assembly? Did tiey ever pre- 
tend to claim it; much less to “insist” on it; and to have an equal 
number of distinct representatives, with the regular pastoral ministry ; 
or, even, with the laity ? 

In our own country, how is it among the Episcopalians, the Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists, the Lutherans, &c. &c.? What have 
their ministers or preachers, without pastoral charges, to do, in the 
government of the church, more than our local preachers, who are in a 
like situation? Probably our local brethren, hold as respectable a 
standing, among their brethren of the ministry and laity, as any other 
preachers do, in a similar situation, among their brethren, of any de- 
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nomination whatever. We could, probably, state sundry cases and 
names in point, of presbyters, and, perhaps, even a bishop, who retir- 
ed from his Episcopal pastoral charge.—Perhaps there may not be so 
much just cause of complaint and discontent, among us, as some of 
our brethren appear disposed to represent. 

We should have been pleased, if our three brethren had more fully 
and distinctly explained their meaning and designs, in their sundry 
items of suggestions, intimations, and queries—and have given us a 
plan according to their own views and principles. 

The local preachers are “ entitled to their rights as well as the tra- 
velling preachers.”—But what are those particular rights >—“ Are 
they not called to the ministry by the Great Head of the church, as 
well as the travelling preachers ?”—But are they, both by the head, 
and by the church, called to the full work of the ministry; and as 
much given up, and devoted to that work? Or, do they disobey the 
call? Or are they not, somehow, called to the work of secular pur- 
suits, profession, and business, as well, and as much, as the laity 2?— 
“ Have they not gifts, grace and usefulness ?”—But have not the ex- 
horters, class leaders, and other official laymen, also, “ gifts, grace, and 
usefulness ?”’— Made as great sacrifices for Methodism”—But are 
they yet making as great sacrifices >—Are they not devoted to, and 
engaged in the secular concerns of this world, for their own interests, 
as well as the laity ? And shall we not find them, abundantly more, 
with the laity, in their calling, professions, and business, of the world, 
than with the itinerant preachers, in the work of the ministry ? On 
Sabbath days, in their ministerial services, they stand, and labour, and 
“ marshall,” with the itinerant ministry ; but do they not, on the other 
six days, in their secular affairs, and lay business, stand, and labour, 
and marshall with the laity ? That is, do they not associate and mar- 
shall with the laity, six times as much in the business of the world, or 
of the church, as they do with the itinerant preachers, in the work of 
the ministry ? Six days to one! Why then, should our brethren be so 
opposed to associating in representation with the laity? It appears 
strange.—We hope that a direct, distinct, separate representation will 
not be insisted on, nor contended for.—We believe it will not be ob- 
tained. 

What would our brethren say, to be consistent with themselves, if 
the itinerant preachers, and the General Conference, should follow 
their example, and in substance, adopt their language, and say, We 
will not be reconciled nor satisfied with a local and lay-delegation ; 
nor will we be associated or marshalled with them, in representation !— 
We will insist on it, that we will be a distinct body of representatives 
for ourselves? We hope better things of them; and that they will 
agree to a local and lay-representation. 

I have now concluded my plain and pointed review. If I know my 
own motives, my designs are upright. I respect and esteem our three 
brethren ; but, as I think they have erred, I have spoken freely my 
thoughts, but still love continues. Iam professedly and in reality a 
friend to the great body of local preachers, and to the rights and _pri- 
vileges of all the membership. I am done—and wish to have nothing 
more to say or do with the controversy. A METHODIST. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE “REMARKS ON THE PRO- 
POSED PLAN FOR A LAY-DELEGATION.” 
Mr. Stockton, 
[ have read with very considerable attention, and with no 
small degree of interest, “ ftemarks on the Proposed Plan fora 


Lay-delegation,” which appeared in the last number of the 


Wesleyan Repository—And [ am sorry to find it to consist, prin- 
cipally, of objections, without proposing any sufficient remedy. 
The Proposed Plan may, perhaps, be susceptible of amend- 
ments, and the authors of the Remarks are, 1 doubt not, capable 
of making them; and had they furnished us with a new plan, or 
with amendments to the proposed one, I would most cheerfully 
have acknowledged that they had rendered an important service 
to the cause of reform. But the course they have taken, com- 
pels me to anticipate another and very different result; the 
more so, as the Remarks in question are honoured by respect- 
able signatures. Not ‘that I fear the cause we have espoused 
will suffer from investigation; or, that an interchange of views 
will be likely to produce mischievous consequences. But | 
cannot perceive what other effects the Remarks alluded to can 
possibly have, than, by illiciting controversy, to prevent our 
claims from coming before the General Conference in a state of 
suitable forwardness. It will be allowed that others have an 
equal right to object, and that they are as little bound, as are 
the Baltimore brethren, to furnish any thing to supply the place 
of what they reject. Now suppose a score of plans should be 
submitted, and that three score of objectors should immediately 
arise, and declare that they ‘ cannot, nor will they agree to 
them ;” and suppose the General Conference to be disposed to 
guarantee our rights to us, how would it be possible for them to 
reconcile those jarring and discordant claims? And I respectfully 
submit to the authors of the Remarks, whether a not 
given occasion to our enemies to say that we are proud, aspiring 
men, who aim at eminence and distinction for ourselves without 
regarding the welfare of the community? Indeed, I am per- 
suaded that such conclusions have already been drawn, but to 
what extent, impressions of this kind may obtain, or what effect 
such insinuations may have, it is impossible to foresee, and un- 
pleasant even to conjecture. One thing appears to me, at least 
very evident; our claims should be agreed upon with as little 
controversy as possible. 

After this profession of views, it will not be expected that I 
should furnish minute and detailed answers to those Remarks. 
A must, however, be allowed to sty, that I think some of them 
objectionable. 1 am at a loss to conceive how it is possible to 
disfranchise the local preachers of any, not to say all their rights 
and privileges, by amalgamating them in legislation with the 
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body of lay-members. What separate interest have they ? They 
indeed associate with the travelling preachers in their ministe- 
rial Jabours, but they have no pastoral charge; they are con- 
sidered as another order of men. ‘They are to be sure ealled 
to the work of the ministry by the same Great Head of the 
Church, are ordained in the same manner and by the same 
hands, have gifts, grace and usefulness to recommend them, 
and many of them have, perhaps, made as great sacrifices for 
the cause of Methodism as have the travelling ministry. But 
they move in a different sphere, and are not identified with the 
travelling preachers any where but in the pulpit, and there I 
must insist upon their being equal with them. 

In my opinion the Proposed Plan leaves the local preachers 
precisely in the same relations in which it found them, except 
that it gives their several interests, whatever those interests may 
be, the advantage of being duly represented in the General 
Conference. But how it is possible for their ministrations to 
be disadvantageously affected in point of law, or of public opi- 
nion, | am at a loss to conceive. With regard to the latter, I 
confidently expect a different result. The people will see and 
acknowledge that the local preachers in the part they have 
taken in reform, have sought to secure neither power, honour, nor 
emolument for themselves ; they have regarded only the com- 
mon welfare of the church; and, with the church they have 
been content to identify themselves. After the most careful 
examination of the Plan, I can see nothing in it which will put 
us back into the ranks from which many of us were taken thirty 
years ago, disparage our office in public opinion, strip us in law 
of our ministerial qualifications, or fix a distinction in point of 
order between the travelling preachers and ourselves, greater 
than exists at present; or give the travelling preachers and 
even the lay-members an undue influence over us; producing 
endless jealousies and divisions. I think the law will ac- 
knowledge us as much, and the people respect us much more 
than at present, and instead of endless jealousies and divisions 
being produced, I humbly hope they will be driven for ever 
from the ranks of Methodism. And with regard to our condi- 
tion being made infinitely worse than it is at present, this is so 
little to be feared, that I should have shoughe that any local 
preacher, well acquainted with the present state of things, would 
have agreed to the Plan proposed, or indeed to almost any other, 
without imagining it could possibly be made worse. I would 
in conclusion remark, that for myself I am satisfied with the 
Plan. If, however, another more eligible and more likely to 
succeed should be proposed, I am prepared to agree to that, and 
reject this. An equal representation is unquestionably our right 
—a right which we ought, and shall, I think, possess ourselves 
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of; unless disagreements among ourselves prevent it. If we 
contend for what is evidently our right in a temperate but firm 
manner, we shall most likely succeed ; if not, we shall deserve 
to have succeeded. But if we insist upon an equal representa- 
tion of travelling preachers, of local preachers, and of lay- 
members, giving to travelling preachers but one third of the 
number of legislators, we shall most likely fail ; and many will 
probably say, and with no small show of propriety, that we de- 
served to have failed. I have only to add, that I intend to have 
no controversy with my local brethren, and I sincerely hope 
there will be none. Uniformity of views is certainly of pri- 


mary importance. 
A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL PREACHERS IN PHILADELPIA. 





Mr. Stockton, 

I send you the following for publication in the Repository, 
and hope to see it in the Number for January. We have had 
a meeting for the purpose of addressing the General Conference 
on these subjects, and there was not a dissenting voice. 


LAY-REPRESENTATION, CONSIDERED. 


My attention has been arrested, by a number of publications 
in the Wesleyan Repository, on the subject of alay-delegation, 
to the General Conference. 1 confess | did not at first disco- 
ver the utility of such a measure; my views, however, on this 
subject, have since undergone a radical change, and I now be- 
lieve it indispensably necessary for the General Conference to 
grant the membership of our church, a representation in that 
body. 

The ground on which, I believe, this necessity to exist, is, 
however, not that which the writers on the subject appear to 
have in view. Their plan did not originate with thé lay-mem- 
bers, and very little that has been written on the subject has 
emanated from that source. It appears to have had its origin 
in the local district conferences, under the influence of ambi- 
tious motives, and evidently intended as a cover for their designs, 
in favour of their own promotion in the church—if not so, 
why are they frequently dwelling on their own numbers, talents 
and influence ; and threaten to use force to obtain a_participa- 
tion in the government of our church, if denied them by the 
General Conference? And why manifest so much feeling and re- 
sentment, as some conspicuous individuals among them have 
done, because in the proposed plan for a lay-delegation, lately 
published, there is no mention of a distinct representation of 
their body ?—Witness the circumstance of Messrs. M‘C. J. and 
W. of Baltimore, &c. All this speaksa language too plain to be 
misunderstood by the lay-members. They are justly alarmed 
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at the motives which induces the local conferences to make 
such an outcry against the General Conference and itinerant 
ministry, and (I have no doubt) will take effectual measures to 
counteract their plans ; a lay-delegation will do this effectually by 
forming an inseparable bond of union between the itinerancy 
and membership of our church; and will for ever render abor- 
tive all attempts to disturb its tranquility or divide its interests. 
I make these observations to remind my lay-brethern of the 
danger to which the peace of our church is exposed, and from 
what quarter.—To call upon them to meet together and in their 
collective capacity petition the General Conference for a lay- 
delegation.—It will surely be granted. The first principles of 
all legislative power centres in the people, and it is with them 
to say whether the Methodist Church shall stand firm and un- 
moved.* A LAY-MEMBER. 





* Sometimes, not often, we have thought it our duty to exercise the 

right of adding an explanatory note. We think it will be a general 
opinion that “ A Lay-Member” has too little considered the weighty 
objections to which his strong observations are justly liable, on account 
of their apparent indiscriminate application to local preachers. It 
is certain that the local preachers will deny the propriety of their ap- 
plication to them as a body; and, they will declare their sentiments 
to be of another description—quite opposite to those attributed to 
them. 
It must be evident to every local preacher—to every layman, 
that the interests of each are so naturally united, that their separation 
would amount to destruction. These interests are truly one. No coun- 
ter efforts on the part of the local preacher io secure himself in the 
possession of his rights, to the exclusion of the layman, would be of 
any durable advantage to him; nor would any attempts on the part 
of laymen to exclude local preachers from enjoying their privileges, 
be of any benefit to the church. Opposition from either to the other, 
would be productive of monstrous evils. These things are perfectly 
understood. 

With regard to the origination and advocation of the claims to church 
representation, our author has been misinformed. ‘These claims are 
not of recent birth ; they have existed long enough to attain maturity. 
They had a being long before the existence of local conferences. 
As far as the Repository is concerned, he has wrongly inferred—Not 
only local preachers and laymen, but itinerant ministers have ap- 
peared on its pages, as the fast friends of church-representation. The 
same principles and views have simultaneously influenced itinerant 
and local preachers, and the members of the church in every part of 
the connexion. It is true, that in some of their addresses, local 


preachers have seemed to care only for their own things; but in other 
addresses, they seem to forget themselves and to be careful only for the 
church ; asking only for lay-delegation. Now, in these varying ¢x- 
pressions, we do not detect any opposite principles—any varying 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
LETTER FROM A LOCAL PREACHER TO A LAYMAN. 


Dear Sir, 

I have given your letter, addressed to a local preacher, an at- 
tentive perusal, and am much gratified with the friendly spirit 
you evince toward our order; and am confident the same spi- 
rit will be reciprocated by a large majority of the local preach- 
ers. Our cause is identical, and both orders are deeply interested 
in the obtainment of a liberal church representation ; and in- 





views, or any conflicting sentiments. In no instance that we know of, 
have the local preachers put forth any pretensions to representation, 
to the exclusion of the rights of the church; these rights are, gener- 
ally, expressly acknowledged in their written communications. And 
if the great body cf the membership have not always been thus asso- 
ciated, we think it is chargeable only to a mere oversight. Nothing 
more is necessary to prove that the local preachers do consider them- 
selves, as a body, as one with the church, than to adduce their constant 
professions and declarations on this subject. 

If it be excusable for official and unofficial lay-members to assem- 
ble together, and to agree on petitions to the General Conference, and if 
it be allowable for them in their petitions to omit to say one word in 
favour of the local preachers, it sureiy cannot be improper for local 
preachers in their conferential capacity to address the General Confer- 
ence on the subject of their own rights; and should they neglect to 
say aught in favour of the rights of the membership, it would not be 
expected that those members who say nothing for local preachers, 
should complain of an omission in others, when they themselves are 
chargeable with a similar one. And least of all should we expect 
such omission on the part of the local preachers, to be advanced as 
evidence of their ambition or hostility to the church or the itinerant 
ministry. From this charge we are anxious to exonerate the local 
brethren. When the laymen ask for representation for the local 
preachers, as such; and when the local preachers forget that one good 
turn deserves another, it will be time enough to indulge in hard 
thoughts and harder sayings. Were we to speak for the local preach- 
ers in this section of the country, we should be compelled to say that 
they consider all their interests to be entwined and wrapped up with 
those of the church. Both classes allow to each, equal titles to re- 
presentation. On this subject we need not enlarge, as in other parts 
of this number, local preachers, for themselves, unreservedly declare 
their own sentiments. 

Let,us be careful not to give our mistaken opponents any occasion for 
saying that our divisions have risen in insurrection against our claims 
and our rights. The interest, rights, and privileges of the church—of 
the itinerancy, the locality, the membership, are one, and only one. 
Let us therefore cultivate those liberal principles and Christian feelings 
which will cause each order to unite in promoting the common wel- 
fare.—EDITOR. 
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deed, the mutual co-operation of both orders, is indispensably 
necessary in order to secure this most desirable object. We 
may calculate upon great and protracted opposition, not only 
from those in power, but also from many of our own brethren 
whose minds are yet under influences not in strict accordance 
with the principles of religious freedom ; but, that an equitable 
church representation will ultimately obtain in the Methodist 
Church there can be no question : it is not possible for a hand- 
ful of travelling preachers to perpetuate an ecclesiastical des- 
potism in this country, where the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty are so well understood and so much admired. In- 
dications of a redeeming spirit are already visible even among 
the travelling preachers themselves; many of them see and feel 
the necessity of a radical change in our church government, 
and are using all proper and prudential means to bring it about, 
in a way so as not to divide the connexion. [But on the other 
hand, there are many travelling preachers who are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to bring into the next General Confer- 
ence a majority of delegates favourable to the present order of 
things; yet, it is the opinion of those prepared to judge cor- 
rectly, that the reforming party will have a decided majority on 
the floor of the General Conference of 1824. In that event, 
it would be desirable to have some plan for church representa- 
tion projected “in which all the friends of reform can unite.” 
The reason why I objected “ in part to the outlines of a plan, 
&c.”” is, because it makes no specific provision for representa- 
tion on the part of the local ministry. ‘These certainly have a 
right to representation in common with their itinerant brethren 
and the laity. You say, “the travelling ministry will avow the 
most decided opposition to any scheme which shall permit 
them to be outnumbered on the floor of the General Conference 
by the united numbers of the local and lay delegates.” But 
does it follow, that their opposition would be just? If the church 
is composed of three orders, should not each order be repre- 
sented in the General Conference ? But | am very far from be- 
lieving, that the united numbers of the local and lay-delegates 
would at any General Conference outnumber the travelling de- 
legates ; for, it is highly probable, that not more than one half 
the local and lay-delegates allowed by rule, would be able, from 
a variety of causes, to go up to the General Conference, while 
the delegates of the travelling preachers, having no temporal 
business to detain them, would toa man be at their post; and 
in the general, would out number the local and lay-delegates. 
The constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country, authorises each state convention to send up to the Ge- 
neral Convention four clerical and four lay-deputies ; but, from 
the circumstances alluded to above, the General Conventions 
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always have consisted of a greater proportion of clerical than 
lay-deputies. In some instances there have been not more than 
nine lay-deputies present. _ : 

You suggest a difficulty to equal representation, ‘“ as coming 
from a quarter whence it might naturally be expected,” on the 
ground of “local preachers having no pastoral charge of the 
flock.” But why is it that local preachers have no pastoral charge 
or definite work assigned to them in the Methedist Church? Is it 
not because the unfounded jealousies of our itinerant brethren 
have always interposed to prevent such apportionment of re- 
sponsibility and labour? ‘To deprive them then of representa- 
tion on this ground, is as absurd as robbing a man of his free- 
dom and then disfranchising him because he is a slave. 

You seem to think, as [ objected in part to the “ Outlines of 
a plan, &c.” that [am “ bound to favour the reformers and others 
with a detailed plan as early as possible, in the Repository.” 
This I must beg leave to decline, and to recommend to the author 
of the “outlines” so to modify his plan as to require a propor- 
tional part of the delegation sent by the church to be local 
preachers. I have no great objection to your plan, “ that the 
travelling ministry send to the General Conference one half of 
the whole number of reprepentatives, and that the local minis- 
try and the laity send the other half.” If this plan will meet the 
views of all the parties concerned, I shall heartily concur in its 
adoption. Yours, &c. 

A LOCAL PREACHER. 





Eetters to a Member of the General Conference. 
LETTER II. 


In ignorance and in unbelief, have two of the principles of a 
papal hierarchy been established and perpetuated among us. 
It is asserted in fact, that a travelling plan cannot be maintain- 
ed unless the legislative or rule-making power is solely in the 
hands of travelling preachers, and the appointment of the 

reachers wholly in the power of the bishops. Was more said 
in behalf of the power of the clergy and of bishops a thou- 
sand years ago, or is it possible to say more? It is thus that 
the travelling plan is made a motive to revive and restore that 
clerical and Episcopal power and dominion which a host of 
reformers in church and state, laboured at the risk of life, 
to put down. Is any security given that these, more than mor- 
tal attributes, will be employed only to promote itinerancy ? 
If so, in what office is the instrument recorded? Upon the 
question of divine right, considerable difference of opinion 
seems to exist; and, perhaps, no little confusion of ideas. 
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When men affect to do divine acts, it certainly stands them in 
hand to look well to the point of divine right. Absolute legis- 
lation is a divine act. When, therefore, the General Conference 
proceed to make laws for us without our consent, without fully 
satisfying their judgments and their consciences of their divine 
right, the least we.can say is, that they are guilty of unpardonable 
levity. Catholics and half-Catholic Protestants are self-con- 
sistent. They know that the powers which they claim are 
more than human; and they perceive the utter absurdity of 
resting a claim to divine power upon human right or authority. 
A striking instance of this is to be found in the non juring 
bishops, as they are called; that is, those bishops who re- 
fused to take the oaths to William and Mary, after James IL. 
was deposed ; or, in the languague of law fiction, abdicated the 
throne. ‘These men believed in the doctrine of human supre- 
macy, and that the king of England was the human head of 
the Church of England. What! aking a head of the church, 
and kings, have no divine rights! The father of logic himself 
could not have reasoned more conclusively than these men 
from their own premises. There can be no human supremacy 
without a divme right. But, according to their views, if the 
divine right was not in the king, it must be in the pope, 
This was the fundamental point of controversy between those 
Protestants and Papists. The divine right of kings was opposed 
to the divine right of popes. Both the one and the other, ex- 
ercised divine powers over the church as its head. It was true 
that James was a papist, that is, believed that he had no divine 
right fo be head over the church; but, that did not alter the 
opinions of those who still believed in the divine right of kings. 
What right had they to renounce their allegiance to him who had 
the divine right to it, and what stopping place had they between 
this point and popery? None, surely, unless they had renounced 
the doctrine of supremacy. This example is introduced not 
only for the sake of illustration, but for two other pugposes; 
first, to show you how the General Conference are tampering 
with edge tools, and really carrying the minds of preachers 
and people to the very verge of popery; and, second, to meet 
the plea of authority from Mr. Wesley. ‘The points of resem- 
blance between the manner in which the English disposed of 
James the second, and the manner in which travelling preachers 
dispensed with the name of their first bishop, are remarkable. 
Both the English and the Americans proceeded with very little 
ceremony. The king and the first bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and their divine rights, were put away by prompt 
justice without impeachment, trial, or appeal. It is not neces- 
sary to prove that Mr. Wesley had no divine right to empower 
others to make laws for us without our consent; for, upon the 
admission of such a right in him, no man in this country can 
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produce a title from him in law or equity. If Mr. Wesley had a 
right to grant letters of Episcopal ordination, he had a right to 
_ them in his own way and upon his own conditions; but, 

Ir. Asbury did not conform to Mr. Wesley’s plan and govern- 
ment, and before the General Conference had a being, Mr. Wes- 
ley was disowned as a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Coke, every body knows, made an essay to act on that 
memorable occasion somewhat after the spirit, if not the man- 
ner, of the English non jurors. 

The case is very different between us and the English con- 
ference. ‘They have the deed of gift and the last Will and 
Testament. The right in them is not only settled, but the 
succession also. ‘They are heirs at law. And here I cannot 
but observe that if the divine right was in Mr. Wesley, his 
hundred successors have a much fairer title than the successors 
of St. Peter; for, by some unlucky means or other the |Jatter 
strangely neglected to say one word about the order and title 
of the succession, making possession the eleven points in the 
Jaw. It is not likely, perhaps, that there will be much contest 
between us and the English successors to the divine rights of 
Mr. Wesley, so long as the Atlantic separates us ; and, indeed, it 
is to be hoped that no such crisis may happen, as we must all 
tremble for the issue, our ordination and Episcopal letters to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Isee no other alternative for us in 
such a case, but to try to break the will or cut the entail. For- 
tunately for the tranquility of itinerants, no discrepancy in title, 
or difference in the manner of holding and exercising, has as yet 
produced any coldness or appearance of jealousy, sav@® what 
grew out of the go-betweens on the Canada frontier; all of 
which has been happily adjusted by that most conciliatory of 
all methods, viz. the method of representation between the two 
connexions. Our bishops, I dare say, for a long while to come, at 
least, will pay nearly the same deference and respect to the un- 
ordained English successors to the divine right, as to our “ body 
of elders” and their supremacy. 

If, my dear friend, you will make yourself acquainted with 
facts, and suffer yourself to reflect upon them, ! do not see how 
you can proceed to legislate for others without their consent, 
before you settle in your own judgment and conscience the 
ground of your right. I have such confidence in your pa- 
triotism, that I am sure, if by any means you were to be called 
upon to co-operate in making a civil law to govern your fellow- 
citizens, the first thought in your mind would be about your 
right ; and, | am equally sure that if 1 were to put the question 
to you in the abstract—Can a man have a divine right to do a 
divine act? you would without hesitation answer, no. Now, 
the question respecting the divine character of self-created le- 
gislation, has been immemoriably settled among kings and priests 
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and all mankind. This is the origin and foundation of the di- 
vine titles and the divine worship which has been paid to such 
law-makers. I am not at all shocked when I am told of papists 
who have addressed the head of their church, as our Lord God, 
the pope. What were the powers of the ancient kings of Per- 
sia, when compared with that of the men who are believed to 
have power to cast both body and soul into hell? And yet we 
are told that those kings were worshipped. Will you, can you, 
dare you make, or vote for a rule to excommunicate members 
from the church without their presence, or the presence of their 
representatives? Pause, I beseech you, and reflect well upon 
what you are aboutto do. Are these people, whom you thus 
bind upon earth, to be bound in heaven? - Are you thus em- 
ploying the keys of the kingdom of heaven to open, and no 
man can shut, and to shut, and no man can open? Will you say, 
John Wesley did so? Do you need to be told that to imitate 
another, is. quite a different thing from having a right of imita- 
tion? Have not some of our brethren given too much cause to 
suspect that they did not comprehend this distinction? I know 
that the only claim which can be set up to divine right on the 
part of the General Conference, must be resolved back upon Mr. 
Wesley ; but, this claim is utterly indefensible in the sight of Gop 
or man. Before the light of the New Testament, it instantly 
vanishes; and there is not a body of lawyers, or judges, or 
divines, who would not nonsutt it at a word. 

If the divine right of Mr. Wesley was the foundation on which 
our travelling preachers meant to rest their claim, Mr. Asbury 
ought to have made all things according to the pattern ; he ought 
to have held his Episcopal functions and office at the will of Mr. 
Wesley.—The preachers ought to have yielded, without a mur- 
mur, to the ordination of all the bishops whom he nominated, 
without imposing conditions ; as, for instance, that some might go 
to Nova Scotia, &c. &c. Mr. Wesley’s name and power should 
have remained ipso facto at the head of every thing, and the pre- 
cious legacy should have been sealed, signed, and delivered with 
all the conditions of the succession. I do not say that this would 
have been sufficient to have settled a supremacy among us in 
travelling preachers; but, to set up claims to Mr. Wesley’s 
power after so many acts of disobedience to his authority, not 
to say insults, shocks all common sense. Mr. Whatcoat, if I 
mistake not, was rejected on Mr. Wesley’s nomination, and yet 
after his death elected by the General Conference. It requires 
a long head to make a supremacy, or a great deal of force. Mr. 
Asbury quite over shot the mark. ‘The preachers who voted 
the name of the father out of the family, were too testy. Thought- 
less children, who trifled with a birth-right soon to be dear to 


the hearts of their brethren. A. B. C. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A BRIEF VINDICATION OF THE “OUTLINES OF A PRO- 
POSED PLAN FOR LAY-DELEGATION.” 


Mr. Epiror, 

I fear that some of the Remarks which have been made on 
the Proposed Plan, will not so much enlighten the public mind, 
as they will injure the tone of public sentiment and feeling. 
My reasons for thinking thus, are many ; but I will mention only 
one.—the Remarks alluded to, will most certainly tend to dis- 
tract the itinerant and local ministry, and the laity too, on the 
subject of delegation. I do not think the mere quality, or the 
great or small quantity of naked objections to the Plan, will be 
either satisfactory or instructive to those who have it under con- 
sideration. Therefore, instead of saying it is not good, I would 
propose to all our friends who are dissatisfied, to propose a bet- 
ter. 

I will suggest, Mr. Editor, a few considerations in defence of 
the Plan, which as you will soon see, I like very well. 

1. In the “ Outlines,” I think I discover deep and temperate 
thinking. It was not a small matter to devise a method of elect- 
ing delegates to our supreme legislature, so as to satisfy those 
objectors who theoretically admitted correct principles regarding 
church rights, but who have always been opposed to the realiza- 
tion of those rights, for no other reason than because they have 
fancied it to be impracticable to devise and adopt any plan com- 
mensurate with the thing desired. Without going into far-fetched 
speculations on this subject, ‘ 4 Methodist” comes at once to 
the point in hand; that is to say, he clearly shows how repre- 
sentation may be easily, fairly, and equitably obtained, and that 
without any diminution of the rights of any class or order in 
our church; but so as to secure the rights and privileges of all 
classes. 

2. The Plan proposes two elections; the first for the purpose 
of electing lay-representative electors. At the last quarterly 
meetings in the several stations and circuits, immediately prece- 
ding the meeting of the Annual Conferences, this first election 
is to be held. Now, at what time or at what place would it be 
so convenient for the members to meet, as at their quarterly 
meetings? <A general attendance may be expected ; for there 
will be double motives for attendance ; the purely religious mo- 
tive, and the motive to make a proper choice of electors. These 
elections are to be held under the superintendence of the 
preacher in charge—the stewards are to be the inspectors. The 
presiding elder has nothing to do with the election—he is pro- 
perly excluded; for he might influence all the elections on his 
district. Who may vote? Every official and unofficial mem- 
ber of regular standing and of twenty-one years of age, Whe 
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are eligible to be elected? All who have the right to vote. These 
votes are to be by ballot; and I presume the election will be 
held on Saturdays, immediately after the services. Persons from 
distant places meet and vote—there will have been no time for 
electioneering—there will be every chance for a free, unbiassed 
choice—the most intelligent and respectable brethren will pro- 
bably succeed in being chosen, whether local preachers or lay- 
men. But this first election, elects no man to the General Con- 
ference—it only elects candidates for that station—they are 
candidates put on nomination by the several circuits and sta- 
tions, and not by their individual and particular friends. These 
candidates and elective representatives go up to the Annual Con- 
ferences to assist in choosing the best out of the whole number of 
preachers and delegates.—T he time fixed for the second election 
is the fifth day of the sitting of the Annual Conferences. Every 
one knows when to attend—no time need be lost—no advan- 
tages can be taken. The tickets are formed by each individual 
as he pleases. How many itinerant preachers are to be chosen? 
Half of the whole number of representatives required. How 
many lay-delegates? ‘The other half of the whole number. Who 
are to elect the itinerant representatives? The lav-delegates and 
the itinerant ministers conjointly. Who are to elect the lay- 
delegates? The itinerants and the lay-delegates conjointly. A 
general ticket, half itinerant and half lay-representatives, are 
thus to be chosen by the majority of electors present. Here 
is a perfect unity and equality of choice. The itinerant repre- 
sentative is now the representative of the church, both laity and 
ministry ; and the same is true of the lay-delegate. ‘These, 
both of the one class and the other, are representatives of. 
the whole church. This plan of uniting the delegates, as the 
representatives of the church, destroys all distinctions i. the 
representative General Conference. I am especially pleased with 
this feature in the “ Outlines.” 

3. Another thing to be considered is, if the election for dele- 
gates was held at any other time than the meeting of the Annual 
Conferences, or at any other place, it would be impossible to 
know how many lay-delegates ought to be elected at this second 
election ; for these are to be equal to the numbers of the itine- 
rants which each conference may send. But, on account of 
location and admissions, the Annual Conferences know not how 
many they may send until they meet. ‘The lay-electors being 
on the spot, can at once know their quota. 

4. I can see nothing in the “ Proposed Plan” like party prin- 
ciples—all parties are amicably united—the itinerant preachers 
—the locality—the laity—as one undivided church; and the 
church as one undivided body. Should local preachers or lay- 
men be elected to General Conference, they are on a perfect re- 
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presentative equality with the itinerancy—and vice versa. The 
locality, the laity, the itinerancy, are all bound and united in one 
—the laity and the itinerancy are bound to the locality—the lo- 
cality and laity are bound to the itinerancy—and the itinera xcy 
and locality are bound to the laity—all as one complete, eq sal 
triangle, mutually dependent on each other, so that one cannot 
be injured without injuring the whole. I am delighted with the 
** Proposed Plan”—it ties all parts in a bundle of one mutual 
interest—it is a three-fold cord, a strong cord, a cord not easily 
broken. 

5. Why should any of our local brethren fear that they should 
be neglected? Let them be humble, grow in grace, and in know- 
ledge, showing themselves approved in the sight of God and 
the church, and [ have no doubt but more local preachers will 
be sent on the proposed plan than if they had a distinct and 
separate representation for themselves. In this view of the 
subject it clearly appears that the author of the “ Outlines,” 
** had his local brethern respectfully in view.” He had no idea 
of distinct orders in representation. What! distinct orders 
and grades and separate interests in one and the same body of 
representatives? This would be ruinous to peace and concord. 

6. Three distinct orders and grades would amount simply to 
this:—the local representatives being elected by the district 
conferences, would not be the representatives of the laity or 
the itinerancy, nor accountable to either of them—the laity 
being elected by their own order, would not be the representatives 
of the locality and the itinerancy, nor be responsible to either 
of them—and the itinerancy continuing to be elected by their 
gwn order, would be just where they now are, independent, 
as representatives, of the locality and the laity. _Did my time 
and your room, Mr, Editor, permit, | could easily say much 
more in vindication of the * Outlines of a proposed plan for a 
lay-delegation.” I hope the plan will be adopted, sincerely 
believing it to be a good one; and sol must think until I see a 
better one. IMPRIMATUR. 


EPISCOPAL LECTURES, ANTICIPATED. 
LECTURE VY. 


In my former Lecture, I endeavoured to show that the greatest 
efforts of the will, when exerted only over the appetites and passions 
with a view to self-denial or self-punishment, have been found in- 
efficacious as means to improve the mental faculties, and have not fa- 
cilitated the discovery of religious truth. The examples which I 
produced were not individual and solitary, but of numerous bodies of 
men, and of immemorial establishment. In those great schools, so noto- 
rious for the stationary condition of knowledge, the boasted advantages 
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of unity of faith or opinion, and unlimited power, were fairly and fully 
tested. Not one of the difficulties, which the modern advocates for 
church unity and power declaim against, then existed. But to prove 
to you the insufficiency of all those means to discover truth, I have 
shown you that their failure could not have been accidental, for as 
far as the experiment has been repeated by Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians, the result has been the same. Does not the voluntary repetition 
of the operation, under circumstances so different, prove that there 
must be some natural tendency or propensity in the human mind to 
seek to extract wisdom and virtue out of the muscular fibres by the 
painful process of ascetic mortification? The absence of religious 
thought and feeling, is a state of religious death ; how desirable, there- 
fore, is it to find some means to produce or preserve these conceptions 
and emotions. Was the first expedient resorted to for this purpose, 
the enlistingof the appetites and passions in favour of religion, by 
making the pleasure of their gratification minister to its interests, such 
a process could not have been long pursued under any modification, 
without proving that the remedy was worse than the disease. ‘The 
mind would thus be Jed to have recourse to the contrary experiment. 
The inference seemed to be logical, if the appetites and passions, even 
when their influence is enlisted in the cause of religion, tend to subvert 
it, and to dissipate all our religious ideas and extinguish all our pious 
feelings, must there not be some positive evil in them sufficient to jus- 
tify the adoption of the severest means to eradicate them ? May it not 
be presumed that the flagalante who lascerates his own back in a way 
of penance, derives from his knotted cords or whips, more devotional 
ideas and feelings than the sensualist who indulges in the most exqui- 
site carnal pleasures ? These kinds of experiments, therefore, might 
have recommended themselves by their superior religious advantages. 
It is certain, however, that the more austere modes of self-chastisement 
have spread rapidly and prevailed extensively in every ignorant and 
licentious age in which they have been introduced. It is easy to per- 
ceive that they operate like a revival of religion, and tend to counter- 
vail the deadening and destructive influence of rioting and drunken- 
ness, of chambering and wantoness. From a belief in the violence of 
these kinds of sufferings to the individual who endures them, the transi- 
tion to a confidence in their vicarious merits, was not great. Such a 
belief was at once flattering to the saint and interesting to the sinner. 
The latter seeing or thinking he saw the benefits of these wonderful 
examples, without finding himself able or willing to imitate them, did 
not require many arguments to induce him to obtain an interest in the 
virtue and wisdom of others in exchange for a portion of his money. I 
do not mean to say that such a plan was actually preconcerted and af- 
terwards reduced to practice; for I doubt if priest-craft itself was 
ever crafty enough to foresee the want of sucha plan, or to devise it. 
I only mean to be understood to say, that in an unforeseen crisis, it is 
not only possible, but probable, that these expedients might present 
themselves to the mind. The fact that mankind have resorted to them 
in the absence of revelation, and when revelation has been suppressed 
or misunderstood, seems to me to be no equivocal proof that their dis- 
covery was not wholly accidental, nor their adoption the effect of ca- 
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price. The tenacity with which men have actually adhered to this 
state of things, however it may have been introduced, must lead us to 
suppose the existence of some powerful cause or causes of self-perpetua- 
tion. Excessive religious austerities counterbalance, and are counter- 
balanced, by excessive licentiousness ; all interchanges take place be- 
tween them through the medium of money and praise, and men are 
thus redeemed with gold and silver and precious stones. When the 
professedly wise and virtuous have an interest, or rather property in 
the ignorant and vicious, and the latter a merit in the former, how 
strong must be their mutual instincts against all religious innovation ? 
Is it not evident that all the first ideas and impulses to reform and im- 
provement, must come to men so circumstanced, from without; and 
that it is owing to this that little impression has been made upon this 
order of things, except by the hand of violence? While I am ‘arguing 
that the austere and monopolising orders of men have notyand proba- 
bly, from the natural consequences of their principles, never can make 
any advances in religious knowledge, I am not ignorant of their lia- 
bility to degenerate, nor of the existence among them of individuals of 
great genius and learning. It is the general tendency of this state of 
things against which I am aiming to guard you. A tendency, I fear, 
which exists among others who have long since renounced all affinity 
to, or affection for it. Whenever the public education emanates from, 
and is under the control of any particular class of men, learning must 
needs be more or less monopolised; and without certain forms and 
acknowledgments, men cannot graduate in literary society. By this 
arrangement, more than any other, has the claim to the right of ordi- 
nation been kept up. Against any vestiges of such ancient usages in 
our country, we shall have little cause of complaint, as long as our 
laws do not bind us to observe them ; but, it behooves us to be very 
cautious how we imitate them in part, lest we take the worst part. 

Without any pretensions or attempts to control education, would it 
not be extremely disingenius in us to affect to lay claim to the divine 
right of ordination, &c. The kind of claim among certain denomina- 
tions, even in this country, is not a vain boast ; there is more in their 
system of education than an empty name. Some among us, who glory 
in our freedom from the shackles and prejudices of the schools, are 
nevertheless prone to retain their worst prejudices. 

There are certain unalterable principles on which schools are pre- 
dicated ; these cannot be studied too carefully ; they may be divided 
into two classes; the first regard the mind itself; the second the man- 
ner of teaching. ‘The memory which acts so important a part in all 
our intellectual exercises, is, perhaps, of all others, the least under the 
control of our wills. ‘The teacher and the school-fellows are supposed, 
and not without reason, to render it the most im portant aid in acquiring 
and retaining elementary knowledge. In a well ordered school, the 
mind of the learner is more under the influence of the powerful ex- 
citement of emulation, than in any other situation. Schools are also 
to be considered as labour-saving establishments; as one teacher is 
thus enabled to do the work of many private ones. With us it be- 
comes a most important question, how we can in the absence of schools, 
best supply these three great auxiliaries to learning. 
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The self-teacher may begin his task in high spirits and pursue it 
with great resolution, but, alas, at every step he not only remains igno- 
rant of what he does not know, but has no one to tell him what he has 
forgotten. Unable to demonstrate when he is right, and anxious and 
afraid to proceed, the stimulus of curiosity begins to fail him ; his mind 
wanders, grows listless, and a train of uneasy symptoms follow. Nearly 
allied to this state, is the condition of those who, in the language of 
the pious, are troubled with wandering thoughts, and for whom we so 
often meet with directions in manuals of ‘devotion, under the heads of 
think, consider, reflect, &c.; strange prescriptions ! Why, really, if the 
thoughts were under the control of the will, they would not need these 
directions ; but these directions themselves imply acts of volition. The 
reason why our thoughts wander is, because we want either strength 
or knowledge sufficient to manage them. 

If my memory serves me, coffee, in modern times, was brought into 
use by an Arabian devotee, who made an experiment of it as an anti- 
dote against drowsiness in his nightly devotions. The coffee we know 
acted as a stimulus and so ministered temporary strength, but must 
have finally failed as a substitute for the excitability which sleep re- 
stores. A remedy for one kind of wandering thoughts, as we have seen 
in the Pythagorian school, was, “ the master said so.” ‘The constant 
presence of authority in all systems which are not or cannot be redu- 
ced to elementary principles, supplies the chief stimuli by which the 
minds of their followers are controlled. It is upon this principle that 
we can account for the consequences which the leaders of those sys- 
tems dread when they anticipate the loss of their authority. The 
Greeks, who were an inquisitive people, were not always satisfied with 
the say so of their Egyptian and Indian masters; and even in religion 
could not be restrained from exercising their restless genius in theorising. 
It is this circumstance which renders their writings interesting to us, as 
they are specimens of reasoning by acute minds without data or evi- 
dence. Plato, who followed the mystic theogony of Pythagoras, has 
attempted to reduce it to elements, and from his known abilities and 
learning, we may conclude that he emulated the most distinguished 
authors who had written upon the subject. None who have come after 
him aspired higher than to become his humble commentators, and of 
course, have made chaos more confused. We cannot read a page in 
any ancient heathen author upon the subject of theology, without seeing 
how the mind wanders from the truth in a state of ignorance concern- 
ing its first principles. 

There is another and no less important stimulus to which I shall call 
your attention before I conclude this Lecture, viz. party spirit. And 
as some writers attempt to prove that it originated in the church with 
the Reformation, we must go back to that period. The Reformation is, 
perhaps, one of the most eventful periods in the history of the human 
mind, though it only professed to restore primitive Christianity. The 
condition of the apostles and of the reformers were in several respects 
relatively different. Christianity grew up among Jews and Jewish 
proselytes; the Reformation among monks. ‘he writers of the New 
Testament were not brought into immediate contact with the Ascetics ; 
they may be said rather to have furnished the weapons to combat 
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them than to have had occasion to use them. The races of men and 
the state of their minds were greatly changed in the dark ages which 
intervened between the apostles and the reformers. Circumstances 
‘conspired to compel the latter to attack the principles of monkery, and 
to trace and expose them in ail their modifications, and to press upon 
their antagonists, the doctrine of justification by faith in all its apos- 
tolic purity. A barrier has thus been raised against monachism and 
the school system of voluntary and artificial penance and vicarious hu- 
man merit, which promises to be eternal. For, notwithstanding all the 
divisions which have taken place among the reformed, no party have 
manfested any disposition to revive the ancient discipline of self-torture. ‘ 
We may remark that, as among the Greeks, their various speculations 
made no change in their theogony, so among the Catholics, though 
monks divide and indulge in much party strife, they have a centre of 
union in their peculiar doctrines. Now, if the reformed have no com- 
mon principle of attachment, they have at least a negative point of re- 
pulsion common to them all. This seems to be nearly the relative 
state of party influence; it is evident, therefore, that it is not true that 
party spirit is the offspring of the Reformation, or that its influence is 
only felt among the reformed. 

Let us now attend to the mode of its operation. That it is power- 
fully stimulant, I think there can be no doubt, and it seems to me to be 
equally beyond a doubt that it cannot be employed as a secundaneum 
for the knowledge of principles. Almost all the evils of party spirit 
i seem to have grown out of an inattention to this fact. I am not 
Pe disposed to indulge in indiscriminate censure of its influence. It 

} 





seems to me to be a modification of the law of self-preservation. 
If millions of men may rightfully have a common feeling of attach- 
i] , ment to themselves and their opinions, can the same feeling be wrong 
i ”" among hundreds or tens. And if it be lawful for the greater to op- 
| pose the less, is it unlawful for the less to use all the means in their 
power offensively and defensively against the greater? The num- 
ber who are animated by a spirit, cannot alter its nature. It is very 
disingenious for men to call themselves Catholics, or Universals, and 
then todeclaim against others and their party spirit. Whatare Heathens, 
\" and Christians, and Mahomedans, but parties relatively to each other ? 
| And no evidence is now w anting that Christians may be actuated by an 
improper spirit towards these other great parties. Our own country 
ty offers the fairest field for the contemplation of religious party spirit 
; and its effects. Al] parties among us are found to possess spirit enough 
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to preserve themselves without the aid of the civil power. 
EPISCOPIUS. - 


Sed Sal 





Errata.—Page 272, 26th line, read consummated for “ communi- 
cated.” Page 274, 6th line, read this for “thus.” Page 278, 17th line, 
read under for “ and.” 








